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1. INTRODUCTION 


WHAT IS THE NATURE of the relationship between belief and behavior? This question 
which may be divided into a number of subquestions, is the focus of this study. Is every - 
day behavior the result of people's beliefs or are beliefs organized into a enter asa : 
result of behavior? Does a morality code, for example, determine ethical and unethical 
behavior, or is the code a justification and affirmation of conduct, providing a stamp of 
approval, as it were? Which has primacy—the world of concepts or the world of action? 
Answers to these questions would contribute considerably to our understanding of person- 
ality-in-culture. However, so long as the questions are posed in such general terms, the 
likelihood of finding answers is extremely remote. The focus of thinking must be appro= 
priately narrowed. 

In order to make the question one which can be investigated scientifically, it has to be 
framed quite explicitly and specifically. This is essential in order to make possible the 
use of verifiable data. The required data must describe a relatively constant piece of be- 
havior, related to a reasonably well-integrated concept within a belief system. An excel- 
lent source of data meeting these specifications is to be found in the emerging field of 
cross-cultural psychopathology. This is a field which is concerned with the comparative 
analysis of mental illness in different cultures. It makes available descriptions of be- 
havior under the stress of mental illness, as it is to be found among peoples of distinctive 
cultures throughout the world. The ultimate aim of this field, which links anthropology 
and psychiatry, is to determine the relativity of mental illness. Is mental illness to be 
understood in terms of the culture in which it occurs, or are there some absolute aspects, 
cutting across all cultures? This question is, of course, one of the important sub-ques- 
tions under the broad issue of belief and behavior, reducing the general question to one 
which is a good deal more specific. To narrow the question down even further for pur- 
poses of investigation, a particular form of mental illness, peculiar to a particular cul- 

an illness is that which has been labeled "windigo psy- 


ture, needs to be identified. Such 
™ found among the Indians of Northeastern Canada. 
ration is ideal for purposes of this study since it is a fairly dis- 


d and worthy of scrutiny on its own account. Whether or 
sic question, they should prove invaluable in them- 
selves since this illness and the supporting windigo concept have been quite elusive here- 
tofore. Although references to windigo have appeared for many years and in many differ- 
ent places, no previous effort has been made to analyze the concept and the illness sys- 
ld purpose: first, to analyze and explain, 


tematically. Accordingly, this study has a twofo 
if possible, the windigo concept and windigo psychosis. The windigo concept is to be 
lief standing in relation toa particular form of behavior, that 


treated as a particular be 


chosis, 

This specialized aber 
tinct phenomenon, highly localize 
not the data throw any light on the ba 
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in appearance, the windigo is a particularly abhorrent creature. He has a frighteni 
and menacing mouth, wholly devoid of lips, He has tremendous ja d teeth th ” "igi 
which his breath flows with a sinister hissing, making a loud and cert 7a audibt { 
miles. His eyes are protuberant, something like those of an owl” exces chat tha} en 
much bigger and they roll in blood, His feet are almost a yard in senate viii 1eWes 
pointed heels and only one toe. the great toe. His hands are hidaedn @fth ees ie 
gers and fingernails. The voice of the windigo is strident and fri httul patiysase 
ating than thunder. He makes a long, drawn-out sound, aasampentad b , ects seal 
which cause people to flee in mortal terror and which weaken the legs a an wh a 
their lives. His strength is prodigious. With one mighty stroke of his hand h pig re 
embowel a man or a dog. He rips off the surface of the earth as he wanders rites i pais 
ping off the tops of trees or brushing them aside carelessly, as an ordinary ean Cenaiien 
aside grass. Occasionally, he uses a tree as a staff. He can skim across the aetade vy 
water or dive beneath it and cross a lake without coming up for air, His speed and , 
strength are such that he raises great waves, overturning large canoes. 

Wis food is rotten wood, swamp moss, mushrooms, but chiefly human flesh. He seeks 
out victims, trailing them hauntingly and relentlessly, waiting until darkness before seiz- 
ing and eating them. Whenever a hunter disappears, failing to return from the forest, the 
Indians invariably account for this misfortune by explaining that a windigo has devoured 
him, There is a seasonal periodicity to his hunger, with some saying that winter is the 
dangerous time when windigo is most desirous of human flesh. Those who believe that 
windigo haunts the country during winter also believe that when the snow begins to melt 
in the spring, the windigo retreats to the north where it is always cold, Others, such as 
the Saulteaux, believe that windigo is especially avid and powerful in the apning, parti- 
cularly since his tracks in the winter snow reveal his whereabouts and make it possible 


to avoid him. 
To kill the windigo is an extremely difficult, if not impossible, task. No ordinary weap- 
on is of any use and some believed that only a silver bullet could be effective. Others 


windigo's head had to be cut off but many despaired that this was useless 


d with the body. A shaman might kill a windigo 


held that the 
heroic act. 


since the head would be later reunite 
through sorcery, calling on other spirits to help in this otherwise impossible, 


There are a variety of explanations as to how the windigo came into being. Of these, 


the one held most frequently is that the windigo was formerly a human being who was 
ate of sorcery. In this transformation process, the 


transformed into his superhuman st 
individual developed a heart of ice. His body swelled to the size of a pine tree andbecame 
as hard as stone, impenetrable by a bullet or arrow and insensitive to cold. : 

Still another line of explanation holds that the cannibal monster is created out of a 
dream by a sorcerer and sent forth into the world to perform malevolent acts, carrying 
out the nefarious aims of the sorcerer. 4 A third explanation is that the windigo repre- 


sents all those who have died of starvation. ° Finally, there are those who say simply that 


"God made them, like any other beings. i 
ome creature used as a threatening animal for 


2. The owl is itself a particularly fears 
Frances Densmore, 1929, p. 59. 


purposes of disciplining children among the Ojibwa. 


3. John M. Cooper, 1933. 

4, A, Irving Hallowell, 1938. 

5, Ruth Landes, 1937a. 

6, John J. Honigmann, unpublished field notes, Swampy Cree Attawapiskat, Ontario. 
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2. THE WINDIGO SETTING! 


IGATION in the field of personali 

. environment—both physical and artifieial~in chicas oueaoaeTE Werueee co 
end an attempt will be made in this chapter to provide a picture of iG enardl mares 
graphical settings in which the windigo belief flourished and in which BES o aes 
psychosis were to be found: The Indians who are to be described as cases of ainaine: 
chosis were chiefly Ojibwa, Montagnais-Naskapi and Cree. Emphasis will cigretoreneeae 
placed on these branches of the Algonkian-speaking Indians of Northeastern Casas So 
of the cases occurred among the Plains Cree on the prairies of Western Canada Th a 
have been included since these people are historically derived from the northeaste A 
punters, representing a westward extension. ss 

The Algonkian linguistic family is the most widely-distributed linguistic stock in North 

pe divided into western, central (including Montagnais-Naskapi) and east- 


America. It can 

ern (New England states) Algonkian languages. Only the central Algonkians are of con- 

cern in this study. The central Algonkian languages, in turn, can be divided into upper 
? 


middle, and lower tiers. Only the upper and middle tiers are of importance for this study. 
The middle tier of central Algonkian languages was inhabited by the Ojibwa, from i 
g whom came most of the windigo cases. They occupied an enormous Re from 

n the east to the prairies on the west. The northern boundary was 
d Hudson bays, while Lake Superior and Lake Huron were to the 
bwa extending to the southern shore of Lake Superior. The Saulteaux 
ame from Sault Ste. Marie, which was a favorite 


ANY INVEST 


amon 
the Ottawa Valley o 
formed by James an 
south, with many Oji 
were a western branch, deriving their n 


gathering place. 

The Northern or upper tier of central Algonkian languages were inhabited by the Cree 
and Montagnais-Naskapi, whose dialects are categorized by linguists as one language. 
The Cree spread from Lake Mistassini in Quebec on the east to Lake Winnipeg on the 
west. To the northeast were the Eskimo and to the northwest were the Athapascan tribes. 

ned southern boundary. In the 


The area occupied by the Ojibwa constituted a loosely defi 
extreme western Cree area, the lands of the Dakota (Sioux) bordered on the south. Today, 
following the height of land, runs along the 


the route of the Canadian National Railway, 
published sources on the Al- 


1. The following material is drawn largely from various 


gonkian-speaking Indians of Northeastern Canada. Practically each sentence would, there- 
dthis, in the interest of a more easily readable state- 


s of information are all listed in 
inent in this chapter are 


fore, require a footnote. To avoi 

ment, footnotes generally have been omitted. The source 
the bibliography and those which have been particularly pert 
marked with an asterisk. 


to the frozen land, making famine q const 


quality 7 . e 
threatened ominously and was certainly not infreq 


the harsh geographical contributions to a cultural 
assumed a dominant position. 

The Indians were part of this environment; they were not master 
dominated nature nor submitted to it; they were part of nature. Th 
g likeness to the culture of the entire area, althou 
s were reflected in regional cultural divergences 


ant companion. Death by starvation 
went. Ina sense, cold and hunger were 
matrix in which food quest inevitably 


8 of it. They neither 
This produced an under- 
gh the regional geographical differ- 


. 


lyin 
ence 


Culture 


It has been suggested that the imperative and ever-recurring necessity to provide food 
occupied a foremost position in the culture of the area under consideration. This neces- 
sity and the various Cultural elements proceeding from it provided a basic regularity and 
similarity to the culture of the entire area. Among other things, this was reflected in the 
fact that throughout the area, and for most of the year, hunting was the major male actiy- 
ity. There was a ubiquitous concern with getting enough food by hunting. This concern 
preoccupied the people by day and provided content for their dreams by night. 

Place of residence was determined by the food quest. Seasonal migrations took place 
uniformly throughout the area. In the fall of each year the small family unit repaired to 
its specific hunting territory, over which rights of usufruct were quite clearly defined. In 
the summer, when animal pelts, furs, meat and fat were relatively poor, the family units 
came out of the forest to assemble at a band gathering place, near some body of water. 
Here, they could fish and in the southern parts of the region collect berries and wild rice. 
Perhaps five to fifteen families spent the summer together, providing a marked contrast 
to the isolation of winter. Trading posts were located at the summer residence site fre- 
quently in post-contact days. The summer-winter migration cycle is an ecological adapta- 
tion which was probably in effect from the earliest times. Its significance cannot be re- 
stricted to physical alternation of residence. The marked contrasts in the nature of the 
social situations defined by alternate residences posed adaptational problems on a psycho- 
social level while solving those on an ecological level. 

The winter residence extended over the greater part of the year. It was a time when the 
Indians were widely scattered over great reaches of snow-covered land under stormy, 
leaden skies. The lack of game animals made it necessary to limit sharply the size of the 
group which could be supported by any one hunter. Usually, a man, his wife, and their 
unmarried children constituted the group. Occasionally, two or at most, three families 
might band together. Isolation was the rule and within the family hunting group interde- 
pendence was the iron necessity. Social intercourse was restricted to the tiny group in 
which each individual had a task and in which there was absolute dependence on each other. 
Failure to carry out the task successfully carried with it the constantly foreboding pen- 


alty-death by starvation. 

: Isolation was furthered by the hunter's fear of 
eing held by each family in the hope that the very im : 4 

the dearth of food animals. Hunters traveled over great distances for long periods of time, 


tarely meeting. Boundaries were carefully respected ee ocean 
and the ani tia i clusively to him. The to q | 
ee eee territory made it impossible for 


of the hunter on the limited resources of his woo 
more than one small group to survive in the same area. 


failure which resulted in vast territories 
mensity of the area would counter 
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S selected to lead the line and to carry a 


clu “same near it, he rushed out with fearful yells, The ead dee hiding place. When 


th 


T 


ties in the summer Village. It was 


ne ol ie ‘ S. 
is a tically nothing in the way of formalized steatiaustat teenie: abet alse 
. ne notable ex- 


sption was the Midewiwin or Grand Medicine Societ 
membership existed in this graded organization onlet HAN os cones 
ss and the teaching of techniques for curing. Payments were requi af piace fe i 
for service and for advancement. Ritual activities, herbalistic a illo ty 
sode were all part of the ae § and an ethical 

This one exception to the individualistic, unformalized n P 
a sense, to highlight its atomistic quality. Stress was heer cae enees aor 3s 
and self-sufficiency. Members of the immediate family were the only important peo se 
indeed, for long periods of the year, they were the only people. Tribal sanctions ate 
therefore almost wholly lacking and public opinion mediated its strength to the individual 
through his closest kinsmen. 

In this culture with its lack of material comforts, its lack of complexly organized large 
group activities, its lack of recreational opportunities, traditions almost unavoidably oc- 
cupied a major part of life. Both the oral traditions expressed in the form of folklore and 
those traditions which can be subsumed under the heading of religion reflected the omni- 
present concern with the food quest and the individualistic nature of the culture. 

The forests were peopled with spirits who occupied every animal, every tree, every 
river, every lake and every plant. These spirits were living realities; no differentiation 
was made between them and material objects. They were real beings, occupying the for- 
est just as much as the trees and animals. The categories of natural and supernatural did 
not exist as distinctive and separate. Accordingly, there was no organized pantheon of 
gods, although some spirits did have somewhat greater prominence than others. The con- 
cept of a supreme being was very poorly developed. Among the Ojibwa, there was the 
same vague notion about a great god of the sky who was supreme over the other spirits 
and, among the Montagnais-Naskapi, there was an "owner"’ or "master" of meat which he 
provided for man's food. Little gifts were left for the spirits and various rites existed to 
express respect for the different "masters.'' The most extensive of these rites was to be 


found in bear ceremonialism, with a festival taking place at the time of the killing of the 
ed on, it must not be offended 


first bear of the season. Since the spirit of the animal liv 
and particular care was exercised to dispose of the bones by burying them carefully, 
sinking them in deep water or burning them to ashes. 

These religious te were not Syeanieee into a formal theology_and there = an i. 
Priesthood nor any general elaboration of ritual. Nevertheless, religion, ie ee cau 
“nswer the problems of human existence, was intensely vivid in A Saceah aan , 
there existed the seeming paradox of a weak theology with a strong anc pe Shee ale 
ion, dominating all human activities. The lack of most formal religious p 


not vitj 
°t vitiate the potency of religious belief. 


ne 
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he fainted, and they all got at 
ried him and this wag 
is his name in English 


head and 
to the bush and bu 


+t windigo. Giant 


on the back of the 


they dragged him 


m with their tomahawks 
ed to be the bigges 


lled him there, and 
He was suppos 


hit hi : 
him and ki 
the end of him. 
The end of the story. 
Giants: Why People Do Not Eat Each Other Nowadays 
iants in the world, and at that time the world was ay, 


Many years ago when there were & ee tie SETS couldn't be killed by others, 


illed and ate each other. On : : 
ee ae eee among them, and time came that these ae Me ae by 
this great giant, and then he starts going around from place to p. ae oS ve peo- 
ple. An Indian, his wife and two children lived near a big river, nt ee Ww 
that there was an enemy coming to kill them, and tells her husband. so carly morn- 


i i i d the enemy to come from. 
ing thi i ff in the direction where they expecte 
ing this Indian starts 0 ts down in the house with an axe beside her, and now she 


After he was gone this woman si ‘ 
knows that ne enemy is not far away. She hears someone tapping on the ice down the 
river and she goes out and looks down the river, there she sees a great big giant looking at her 
and she says to him, "Father, ” and this giant says, ‘You're not my daughter, and she says 

alled me your daughter." Then this 


again, "But when I dreamed about you a few nights ago you Cale é 
giant comes running up from the river and kisses her and goes in the house and kisses the chil- 


dren too, and he really believes this was his daughter; and this is where this woman beats 


(bests) him. So late in the afternoon the giant says to this woman, calling her, "My daughter" 
‘He's gone in the direction where I came from, and 


that she'd better go and meet her husband. 
he may be afraid when he sees my tracks.'’ So this woman starts off and meets her husband 
“Why did you leave the children 


coming on the trail where the giant came. He says to her, 


all alone for ?" and he starts walking fast leaving his wife behind. She says, "Wait for me, 
@ to fight.’ So they go along to- 


I can manage to kill him easier than you can, if he’s goin 
so they go walking in the house 


gether and as they near the house they hear him singing, 
and there he had the two children sitting on his wrist and was singing to them. The giant 


gets up and kisses this man, calling him "my son-in-law. " So in the evening when every- 
thing got calm, this giant sat outside of the house with his arms folded, listening to see if 
he can hear anyone that may live close around there. When he goes in to go to bed this 
woman says to him, "to go and visit the people he heard as he sat out there." So the next 
morning this giant goes and visits the people, and when he got there these Indians were 
going to kill him and he had to fight to save himself, so in the morning he came back with 
all these Indians he killed tied in a bundle. He puts the bundle down near the house and 
tells that he almost got killed by one woman there. When breakfast was ready he says that 
he'll have his outside where he left his bundle. He always had his meals there till he ate 
all these Indians that he had killed. He gathered a lot of wood through the day and brought 
it to this house so this man wouldn't need to cut any, and he also went out hunting and 
brought food to them. He was very useful, and now he's a good man. He had been a very 
bad man at first. So when spring came the woman asked him if he'd like a canoe to be 
eee ae =“ a ae he would, ‘and was very glad for this. So when it was finished 
he goes ov and they watched him to see how fast he can paddle. So he paddles around 
ae big circle and pedals very fast. He comes up from the river and says to them that 
ere is an enemy that's going to kill them, coming not very far away, '' and he says that 


7. G. E. Laidlaw, 1927, pp. 34-80, is the source for this story and the three following. 
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ua) he dwelt 


ily; for here he had married a woman at a time when the people were 


ll sorts of things, when they did miracles through the manitou. Many 2 
man, | 


go here (on the north shore of Lake Superior, either at Nipigun or Kaministiq: 


with his wife's fam 
5 ccomplishing a z 
st they celebrated with food that was choice; yet never did they feed that 
did they ever invite him when they were going to bring something to pass. 
nce in the winter-time they became alarmed at a great rumbling in the earth, the 
ey became afraid. "It is the Windigo," they said. Nearer it 


ok. Thereupon th 

ng. Accordingly then they made an offering of goods; they put questions one to 

ut to no purpose; and no one had power to fight against the Windigo. And at last 
ble. And they were unable to start a fire into a blaze; and 

out of their senses. So finally they sent for the man 

e offerings they had made. And 

at you think of me?” He did not 

ors, to where he dwelt he went. 


the woman hurriedly went to 


not eve 

Now, ° 
earth sho 
kept comi 


another, b : 
ever SO much did the earth trem 


some of the people too were (scared) 
hunch in his back. They presented him with th 


with the é 

they were told: "Is it only now, when you are scared, th 

accept what was yainly offered him. He went on out of do 
ife quickly make him some moccasins. And 


He had his W 
work upon the moccasins. Already very close was the Windigo now coming. There was a 
for each foot. Thereupon departed the hunchback. Already some of the people 
there, at the 


dressed skin 


did not even move. "Do you take care!" he said to his wife. A lake was over 


far end (of which) were some pines. "Tomorrow, in the morning, do you come and look 
there where the pines are. Iam going to watch for him. And when we fight, just let the 
ery of him be heard first. Not till afterwards will my cry be heard," he said. 

So on the morrow, in the morning, thither went the woman to look. Thereupon she saw 
pis head sticking out (from where he was in hiding), and (she saw) him bob down again. 
And so there he waited for the coming of the one he was to fight. A metal staff the Win- 
digo was holding in the hand. And then up stood the hunchback. Up as far as the clouds 
was how high they stood. First he took the staff from (the Windigo), he flung the staff into 


yonder lake; all the ice of the lake was crushed. 


And so when the cry of the Windigo was heard, a 
wards was heard the cry of the hunchback, louder still was the sound of his voice; as if 


the sky were rent asunder, such was the sound of the cry. Thereupon they fought with 
each other for some time. With (her) pet dog was the Windigo. Away fled the dog. And 
when (the Windigo) was struck, "Yo, my elder brother, I am being slain!" Then was the 
Windigo slain. It was a woman! And ever were the people in fear that her elder brother 
would come. Everywhere over this region was the sound of her voice heard when she, the 


Windigo, was slain. 
That is as far as (the story) goes. 


ll the people fainted away. And after- 


Windigo: I™ 


people with only their children. Now, it was winter. 
e thoughts of fear while on the hunt for beaver. Truly 
e felt. And so once, while he was 


ture (whose presence) h 
that time there suddenly (appeared to) the woman some 


from the other end of the lake, (and coming to) where 
now we are going to die!" she said to her children. 


ll (as he) were the trees, (such) was how 


Now, there were abiding some 
Truly in the mind of the man ros 
cautious he became of some crea 
busily engaged catching beaver, at 
one that was travelling over the ice 
she (and her family) lived. "Alas! and 
Truly big was the creature; not even half so ta 


11. William Jones, 1919, pp. 655-69. 
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..9) was projecting out above the ice. Now, a cane of copper did he have in his hand 
§ hand; 


ing 
struck (the dwelling), straightway out they rushed. " i 
he muskrats!" [The beavers the man killed were sniail compered is ee Wine 
e n« 


are } our i “ 
aré “xilled; hence the term "'muskrats."']. . . He slew them with a club. 


aig* 


ea hole 
Baye bre hen over tt ai 

"1 Thereupon then over the mountain he went. "Shu, shu, shu!" ca 
" g from over the mountain: Rieter aan unknown depth did ‘he nea gels 
, the hole in the ice. Presently here came (the Windigo) back ere ee 


man) yelled to him. "Hey!" he said to him. Ina while, coming from yonder 


ray i 
sleeves: niet us see how big (the beaver) is!" he said. Then, putting his hand down into 
une hole, he drew (a beaver) out of the water. "Now, then, son-in-law, kill him with the 
on-in-law) was told, but to no purpose, : 


njub!" (the s : 
* with a club did the man try to slay it, but he was unable to kill it. Thereupon he was 


told, (and) laughed at by (the Windigo) when striking at (the beaver) with his cane. 'Son- 
in-law, 2 young (beaver) that is, he was told by his father-in-law. "Keep watch, and 
presently you will see the great beaver, '’ he was told. Then truly again went he up over 
the mountain. So presently again was his father-in-law tapping here and there upon 
yonder mountain (to find where the beaver was), And now (the man) had been told by 

F to tell him when he heard (something coming). And so, sure enough, here 


(the Windigo) 
and there came the sound of his voice: ''Shu, shu, shu, shu! Away, away, Oye 


peavers!" 

Thereupon truly, when again the man heard the sound (of something coming), he 
her-in-law): ''Here they are again!" he said to him. 
Windigo did as before; coming from the other way, he flung himself 
forward at full length. And then, again reaching his arm into the water, he then said, 
as before; "Come on, son-in-law! kill it with a club!"' he was told. 

Thereupon truly did the man hit him but in vain, for he could not kill it. He was 
made fun of by his father-in-law. 

And this was what (the Windigo) said to him: "It is now almost time for the great 
peaver, ’ he said to his son-in-law. "Is that how many they were?” said his father-in- 
law. "They were, in fact, rather numerous. I have noticed, however, that the size of 
the (peaver-dwelling) has changed," said his father-in-law. "Truly do you please me 
for having found the beavers. Therefore, in truth, have I killed all that might have 
been there," he was told by his father-in-law. To be sure, pleased was his father-in- 
law, "Therefore now is it time for us to go back home, he was told by his father-in- 


called to (his fat 
Accordingly the 


law. 
Thereupon truly back home they went. Now, a great pack was his father-in-law car- 
shall have food to eat,’ he said. So accord- 


rying; truly pleased was he. "To be sure, I 

ingly, when they were getting within easy reach of home, then did his father-in-law 
stop. "I think that here is this place I will eat after I have finished cooking. '' He said to 
his son-in-law. "Perhaps I might cause my little grandchildren to catch the smell of 
what Iam eating. When later I have finished eating, then will I continue hitherward on 
my way home." Thereupon truly that was what he did, he made a fire (the smoke of 
which could be seen rising); when he had finished cooking, then he ate. Ina while he 
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a rock 


, they came they could not find him. 
ne old cannibal dug a hole in the snow to s 
ot they must be near by. He could not find chee abate? : kne 
polr Vcr Then the cannibal people left the place ane le and his son were right over 
The Indians stayed in the snow until the Spring HE oh off in the Opposite direc- 
soon found another family where there were two grown-up shape them. The cannibals 
strong. These twos knew before the cannibals came that i Whose medicine was very 
one hid on the river bank and the other in the brush, Sure ee were approaching and 
in the night along the river. "There are strangers coming," netahiie iby 
cannibal and his son fell on the snow and lay there hidden Intanaiee : out. At once the 
attack late that night. They were surprised for they did not think = 0 make an unexpected 
them, Then the other brother went out and both went to see the two Gaunt aac 
to the strangers, ''You are just in time to help us chisel beaver, " Then the ee pee 
[am too old to chisel beaver but my son can go with you, I'll stay in th ; ‘ Ray said, 
the three went to a lake. There were no beaver there at all. They all a Bae ne 


whet 
Ww from his medicine 


tion. 


the lake. 

The youngest brother said, ''Let us make a big hole in the ice in the middle of the lak 
Then we will have a wrestling match, and whoever gets worsted, will be thrown into nee 
hole and drowned. '' They had no axes or anything but a sharpened caribou leg bone tied 
ona stick for a chisel. The two brothers began to chisel and the cannibal sat and looked 
on. "Make it big, narrow and long, just the length of a man, so that when you throw a 
man, he'll just go in, " said he. The two Indians did as they were told. Then the two 
prothers said slyly to each other, "Who'll try him first?" "I will,” said the youngest. 
"you can't master him," said the older. "I will try anyway," said the younger. "We are 
all ready now," said they to the cannibal at last. The young cannibal jumped up. The 
younger brother tried twice to throw the cannibal but could not put him in the hole. "Let 


" said the older. So they threw the cannibal in the hole and the younger brother 
down and he was killed. Then they went 


as sitting with his legs crossed. They 
‘We have killed your 


me try, 
struck him with his ice chisel as he went 


back. They had a war club. The old man w 
struck his legs and broke them with a single blow. Then they said, 


son." Then they killed him too. 


b A 0 
Cannibal Possession” 


Once upon a time, the story goes, there was a woman whose husband was a great 
hunter. She had supernatural power. Once a war-party asked her for help. They gave her 
cloth-goods that she might use the medium's tent; she accepted the Ens ae gave her a 
pipe with a ceremonial offering of tobacco. Then she used the medium's tent. 

"You will take many horses,’ she told them. 

Accordingly they set out. The woman was invited to g0 along. She did not accept the 
MT 

20. Leonard Bloomfield, 1934, PP. 153-55. Collected in 
Battleford Agency, Saskatchewan. 


1925 on Sweet Grass Reserve, 
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e custom of the Indians, to hunt for food, to support his 
his wife, on going out of the lodge, lookeq towa. 
large man be. ae fee ae and coming a 
advanced so near that flight was useless. She th 
toward ine toaee | ae monster that will please him. As he came near gee 
to herse scene the hand of her son, @ boy of three or four veans old, led him out, 
ae an we ery loud, "See my son," said she, "your grandfather, '' and then added ina 
conelllston ee "the will have pity on us." The giant advanced, and said sneeringly 
Tres, ae oon aM ‘And then, addressing the woman, said, "Have you anything to eaten’ 
Fortunately the lodge was filled with meat of various ec woman thought to 
please him by handing him some cooked meat, but he Byes ane ina dissatistieg 
manner, and took up the raw carcass of a deer, which he glutted up, sucking the bones, 


ga ae te home, he was surprised to see the monster, for he looked very 

frightful. He had again brought home the whole carcass of a deer, which he had No sooner 

put down than the cannibal seized it, tore it to pieces, and devoured ile, as if it had been a 
looked at him with fear and astonishment, telling his wife that 


thful. The hunter ; 
he pees this monster was one whom Indians call Weendigo. He 


he was afraid for their lives, as 
did not even dare speak to him, nor did the cannibal say a word, but as soon as he had 


finished his meal, he laid himself down and fell asleep. : 

Early next morning he told the hunter that he should also go out hunting, and they went 
together. Toward evening they returned, the man bringing a deer, but the Weendigo 
brought home the bodies of two Indians, whom he had killed. He very composedly sat 
down and commenced tearing the limbs apart, breaking the bones with his teeth, and dis- 
patching them as easily as if they had been soft pieces of flesh. He was not even satisfied 
with that, but again took up the deer which the hunter had brought to finish his supper, 
while the hunter and his family had to live on their dried meat. 

In this manner the hunter and the Weendigo lived for some time, and it is remarkable 
that the monster never made an attempt on their lives, although the ground outside the 
lodge was white with the human bones he had cast out. He was always still and gloomy, 
and seldom spoke to them. One evening he told the hunter that the time had now arrived 
for him to take his leave, but before doing so he would give him a charm, that would 
always make him successful in killing moose. This charm consisted of two arrows, and 
after giving them to the hunter he thanked him and his wife for their kindness, and 
departed, saying he had all the world to travel over. 

The hunter and his wife felt happy when freed from his presence, for they had ex- 
pected, at every moment, to have been devoured by him. He tried the virtues of his 
arrows, and never failed to be successful in their use. They had lived in this manner 
fora year when a great evil befell them. The hunter was absent one day when his wife, 
eid out of ibe lodge, saw something like a black cloud approaching. She looked till 
danger, thinking he vould reat hes ace ene, eeneigo. She apreterde 
mistaken. Unluckily they had but oe oe one had done. In this she paisa 
digo looked around for Saat specs Poneuget moose meat in the lodge. The Weer 
threw it to the winds. He erie: ea ace fae disappointedhe Henle Del aaa 
for him. However, he grasped h aor fo notice the woman, for she was but a mors? 
Werother son, had no etfect—t - er by the waist. Her cries and entreaties, with those 
Be z € monster tore out her entrails, and taking her body at on¢ 


ing to th 

ry day according 
ane Oe day while he was absent, 
the lake that was near and saw a very 


Sirs ae ps en 


pretation of the youth's commen 


, was frightful; and from his squalid figure there j 
issued 


could support. 
rival struck our camp with horror and un 
e 


soutt 
a stench which none of us 


His ar P 
‘ 5 to me, saying, that the 4siness; and it 
ndians came oe ; hey suspected he was not | 
; nat he had killed and devoured the atten ne nasibesn eating human flewh, and’ 
= ,» an 


ont Which h ded to ha 

2 had : ) e pr behind 
nese charges, upon being questioned, he denied: but noeateete pilin 

n SO much equivocation 


E his answers as to increase the presumption against hin 

getermined on traveling a day's journey on his track; akan ‘ 5 that ther aenes 

Rigcover from his encampments whether he was guilty or eat 7 tat ond 

bringing W ith them a human hand and skull. The hand had pene ae ce he 
‘n le asting before a fire, 


while the intestines, taken out of the body from which it was 
j as Cut, hung fresh on a 
neigh- 


poring tree. , 
The youth, being informed of these discoveries, and further questioned, conf 
2d, contessed the 


erime of which he was accused. From the accou ’ , j 
that the family had consisted of his uncle and ae prerocegaicres, to.glve it appeared 

of the children was a boy of fifteen years of age. His uncle after dane beth nuntaelss One 
of the chase, all of which he missed, fell into despondence, and RRA nites ae 
it was the will of the Great Spirit that he should perish. In ‘this state of eae Hae 
ed his wife to kill him. The woman refused to comply; but the two lads, one if e TeQUESE= 
has been said, the nephew, and the other the son of the unhappy man earl neers a 
themselves to murder him, to prevent, as our informant wished us to believe Henne 
dering them. Accomplishing their detestable purpose, they devoured the body and fam- 
ine pressing upon them still closer, they successively killed the three ST Onnees children 
upon whose flesh they subsisted for some time, and with a part of which the parricides at 
length set out for the lake, leaving the woman, who was too feeble to travel, to her fate. 
On their way, their foul victuals failed, the youth before us killed his companion and it 
was a part of the remains of this last victim that had been discovered at the fire. 

The Indians entertain an opinion that the man who has once made human flesh his food 
will never afterward be satisfied with any other. It is probable that we saw things in 
some measure though the medium of our prejudices; but I confess that this distressing 
object appeared to verify the doctrine. He ate with relish nothing that was given him; 


but, indifferent to the food prepared, fixed his eyes continually on the children which 
“How fat they are!" It was perhaps 


were in the Indian lodge, and frequently exclaimed, 

not unnatural that after long acquaintance with no human form but such as was gaunt and 

pale from want and food, a man's eyes should be almost riveted upon anything where 

misery had not made such inroads, and still more upon the bloom and plumpness of 

childhood; and the exclamation might be the most innocent, and might proceed from an 
as it may, his behavior 


involuntary and unconquerable sentiment of admiration. Be this ped 
was considered, and not less naturally as marked with the most alarming symp ? 


and the Indians, apprehensive that he would prey upon their qhaldnen aes foes 
him to death. ‘They did this the next day with the single sivoke at an axes 


head from behind, and of the approach of which he had not the nae eRe eee 
Comments. These cases of famine cannibalism belong in a win igo : 


th Indians 
the term is not explicitly employed in the description. a nena iste 
regarded the youth as potentially yielding to the compuls a o. The reported loss of 
fore killed him suggests that they perceived him as a windigo. 


ve ing this aberration. The inter- 
Bion ot he youtn's co ae Lieder Abeer ably be interpreted 
s abou 


Idren might conceiV 
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C CSS10 


expressio 


ict 


re of Lake Superior, at times | 
hem” sho: -rels. At Anse Bay the Indians 
eoung Say them to SAWie SIBe Marie, 


iving on Toots and Wild ber 
received him ind) i 
the eastern Outlet af 4 ue apis 
t Some time With th 
astward to Penatan i 

Ss 
Seemed no en se idea ae 


dhim led to his father! 
a ers vil . 
yestwards there also gave him the canoe in which he descended, ee 
n e Indians ts and all the hearers wondered at his Story, and the e 
aren = 


xtraordinary lad thence. 
man of iron," because 

of Ordinary Indian hunters 
Clers it is stil] far too 
Sire a perfectly Savage life, 
away from their parents, and 
adventurous or romantic tem- 


Cans "the little 
orth re ;dured so much fatigue like child's play. To us the life 
ured § 


iciently wild and exposed, but to many Indian chara 
7 jcie 


ave a rtook great peregrinations through an 
ie men who under 

y, ne 
to you $ 


ea ae or The Little Man of Iron, when grown up and independent, undertook 
Missabikons», 


= ? > details no one knows but himself, and he has sunk deeper 
ree Mee He still lives. "Il déteste la multitude, 1 ne fume 
nto a state of Ses rie. Il ne mange ni souvent ni beaucoup. 11 
‘aime que la sauvagerie. E 
les autres. I1n i offre, il n'accepte pas." In these words a Voy 
s avec 1eS ab Et quand on lui offre, 7 f 
. Che Vie ey eee ibed him. ''He is unmarried, and for months he will wander 
r = cri : Sues tenn A ; 
ma - who knew him well des ild his own lodge. He rarely visits his relatives, but he is 
“a in the forest and bui the other hand, believes that he 
about alone e ide, and people are afraid of him. ae supposed that the Americans 
Rew time pas ae - 
known far an is fellowmen. For some dlatiourmimelnivereece 
: ted by his te % ; One evening he appeare : taaten 
is persecuted ish to kill him. eee che ouverte." He looked 
age LS on eae ‘et la vue tout-a-fait Boas eee "he said, 'the Ameri- 
age condition, thin an iat supper. We offered him some “ - ae vip vane oes 
LO hala Pee ya then he opened his mouth peer eee No one wants to kill Bes 
Ee i then retire from : ; he rose, an 
cans want to kil issabikongs, 1’ Very quietly » and 
aaa les CRAs killing a fellow-man. ee Lmeniceventcaw iin aaa 
ayst be thi A red. Since 
but a se the forest, where he eae in ereat need-il winter 
i 0 belisve tht ae oe . if such an outlaw were to ‘ae driven almost to 
ot yet! Bu : —if he were nds an 
Aegon Gene «0 fauifontoneet ynte ne vad how he might step over au 
Ro 0) 
Ec by bis autlee apesee ponte aaa riend and bury him in the SNOW, 
madness by ee Then he will shoot his bes 
become a savage. 


te. Mar 

im li ae n at Sault S tly how, an 

him like a ee r windigo story I wrote ae no one knew oa ate portage, at the 
Here is anothe he lived two year», essage from is mother-in-law, 

shelter at that place, where ome persons sent 2 m ho had devoured hi shoot him. He 

was also unknown. At a fellow was a windigo W e people tried to 

other end of the lake, tha 


was con= 
led from there becaus ome time; but then he 
his wife and children and he had fle _ Marie for § 


isti ‘nation of the 
; It Ste : Christian. mination of te 
was obliged to be very cautious a eel aiid diss ee pasoutl is the deter dat the out 
verted to Christianity, eee sin in a scrutiny af n 
initial difficulty fedl 
oe ee See cases being repo? 


many simila 
and deeper 1 


ian had sought 
ie; An Indian icone 
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« 
feare 


; A Little 
man meat. The man was standing outside, and h 
: e 


eome hu 


. wife Wa 
nis wi , ; 
d he showed them where they had cut him on the forehead 
» and he said tha 
t they 


& before. He told 


- ¢ home and a little later this man calle . 
, to give to these people (in return for the rete thevinaneee Saying that he had som 
vo to sleeP that night, and to run out when he knew that {t sont). He told Kochee not to 
d his wife got to work as fast as they could. The was safe, and to hide. This 
door of the grandmother's wigwam, and they nee ae &. BOW baie sloping down 
froze. Not long after, the two women came out, the daughter fir iar ied cl 

ey hit her on the head and killed her. Then the old pei eos! 
too and they hit her and killed her. Then they chopped up the Pane came, and she slid 
T took four days to burn them up (they were such mighty dare ndigos and burned them. 
Kochee and adopted him. They left for another Indian village Be epee 

Comments . This case involves two female windigos is hare Bhai La 
od in varying degrees of relationship to them while aise eden 
given of the precipitating factor except that they eee hen oe | 
The manner of their death is quite similar to that in the case re ae ae mene te 
frozen, sloping Snow bank being used in each instance. This ae of (od Yee 
dental or it may suggest the apocryphal nature of the stories. In this ey aA eas 
some other elements serve to call into question whether it is myth oe reas pea es 
the people in the village’’ would be more in keeping with the behavior sees 2 he = 
mythological windigo than to that encountered among those who are considered oe : 
tive of windigo psychosis. Similarly, the fact that "they even dried the meat of cee eg 
Indians" is not in keeping with windigo psychosis. 
ochee's grandmother and aunt to convince him, his sister, and later, 


The attempts of K 
a neighbor, to eat human meat is of some interest. This appears to represent a purpose- 


ful effort to have others share their cannibalistic desires. This may be an extension of 
the method by which one of the two women initially convinced the other to share in her 


cannibalism. The intolerable act becomes more bearable if it is more widely shared. 
more widespread is the burden of responsibil- 


The greater the extent of participation, the 

ity. One problem about this particular line of reasoning in application to this case is that 
neither of the two windigos is reported to feel any guilt about their behavior. On the con- 
trary, they are described as proceeding in a very matter-of-fact fashion. Nevertheless, 
it might be argued that there was guilt—well repressed—and it was this which lay at the 
bottom of their efforts to convert others, as it were to cannibalism. 


whom sto 
indication 1S 


Shaywayko™ 
"This is a story of a young man named Shaywayko and his par ents. They went back into 


11, Ibid. 
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c ywayko' rior -the various murders in his 
The description of Shaywayko's behavior after own 
4 obsessed by cannibalistic thoughts. Contemplation of 
; ree to which these thoughts 


C as a potential cannibal object indicates the deg 
cousin Pp i ] began to act "just like q harm 


tends to suggest that he was 


= ywayk ri rentually 
possession of Shaywayko. Even though he even j : : : 
man," he was feared and uitimately killed to prevent furthez pba of his Ageresg, 
The docility which characterized his behavior was within the prevailing mode, byt jo 
possible solution. Wag 


not to be trusted. Preventive execution was the only : : 
Once again this illustration supports the notion that an aberrant act is made More to 

rt. Accounts of mob violence Suggest Pie 

at 


erable when more than one individual takes pa : 
ordinarily reprehensible behavior is made acceptable by @ process of contagion Within 
the behavior of one individual "catche 

NS 


the group. Similarly, here, ona smaller scale, ; 
on," as it were, until three individuals are involved, However, the deviation occurs With 


in a framework of existing belief which supports it and makes it possible, 


—— 


Sioux Woman" | 
t 


They (Sioux Woman and her shaman mother) went out walking one time, and one old 
Cree man ("old man" in this connection means sorcerer) was sleeping. She and her 
mother passed him, and they were talking. She used to laugh very loud. This old man 
woke up suddenly (startled by her laugh, annoyed that he had been awakened), anq heard 
her laughing. He jumped up for he thought that she was making fun of him. He got maq 
and said, ''This winter you will eat many Indians" (i.e. , become insane, windigo). But of 
course she did not hear him. Sure enough that winter before Christmas she got sick and 
crazy. She used to sit in one place for a long time. . . . not a word out of her, and she 
did not sleep or eat or do anything at all. The people were frightened: they knew she was 
going to be a windigo. For twenty days she did not eat anything. Then her mother starteq 
giving her medicine; she smoked medicine on her, and used the sucking cure. She made 
a long speech when she started to cure by sucking, and made signs with her hands. All 
the children were taken away, and some of the grown people went away too. Only a few 
stayed there to watch her. One day the old woman told her son-in-law to get a frog ora 
snake. The man asked some old people for a snake, and he got a little snake meat. The 
old woman made medicine out of it, and gave it to her daughter to drink. She also gaye 
her dried blueberries and Indian rice to eat. This was to stop her from being a windigo, 
Sioux Woman was like that for a long time. The old woman kept on with her manito kazo, 
She fought for her daughter (against the shaman who must have been persecuting Sioux 
Woman) and finally she got the best of him. After he was beaten, he got sick and died in 
four days. Then Sioux Woman got better. She never was out of her mind. When this old 
man died, everybody was glad, for he was a very bad old man, He had destroyed lots of 
people by his bad medicine. This Sioux old woman was the first one to outdo him by her 
dreams and put an end tohim. After her daughter got better, her grandchildren all came 
home, and they lived happily after that. 
Comments. The reporter of this case cites it as an illustration of windigo psychosis in 
anon-shaman. She makes this differentiation because she points out that "windigo insanity 
in non-shamans does not necessarily proceed to violence and obsessive cannibalism, the 


13. Ruth Landes, 1938b, pp. 194-95. In a second brief account of this case (Landes, 


938a, pp. 14-33) it is said that the daughter "never regained her easy gaiety; she wanted 


only to be inconspicuous, dreading the consequences of her former happiness." 
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came a wihtigo she would be as tall as the trees a 
ere is to a mythical wihtigo who is of giant size 
a great a a oy Ea Her husband watched he 
f her. My friend tinally persuaded j 
= SAME een che beean to eat a ae ene een him and after a few days } ] 
Comments. Dr. Hallowell’s unpublished field notes shed £ th i 
Odjibwekive, described above. The woman was around sixt Se ee ES 
yeloped during the winter, about 1900. She was living at ese ae old. Her illness de- 
developed. Her face swelled; she looked wild; she could not slee : eal when her symptoms 
claimed that she could hardly keep from shouting; she was Ce mee to eat; she | 
ing a windigo; and she cried a good deal. She was finally brought to hoe ay Scan 
Hallowell's informant, William Berens where she recovered. SAaeKoren ou |oy7 IO. 
There was no question either in Odjibwekive's mind or that of the other India i 
ing her own family, but that she was becoming a windigo. The illness was Re ae 
still in its incipient stages but the combination of symptoms was clearly dia: eee y a 
digo psychosis. Anorexia was a particularly important part of the ee eto lex nee 
refusal to eat is considered a definite indication that the person will soon yield = the ane 
pulsion to cannibalism. The symptoms might have suggested any number of patholo ie 
conditions but the diagnosis was rigidly channeled by native belief. Belief likewise ae 
neled the developing direction of the illness, acting as it did to convince the woman that 
she was on the path to becoming a cannibal. Although the developmental process was in- 
terrupted in this case, the illness progressed sufficiently to show the manner in which be- 
lief gave the obsessive mechanism its particular coloration and marked out its future 
The direction of the illness and the content of the illness were determined by the aultiene 
of the Saulteaux. 
& David Meekis** 
‘In the Fiddler trial (next case following) Angus Rae testified that David Meekis was put 
to death about 1902 or 1903 apparently because he was becoming a windigo. The following 
statements are from the testimony of the witness: 
"One time I went over to the other camp visiting and I saw a man murdered. One time, 
Z saw there a man murdered named David. After they murdered him they burned the 
pody. '' Members of the Sucker tribe who committed the murder were the present defend- 
ant (Joseph Fiddler) and ''James Meekis, Joseph Meekis and Elias Rae, my brother." 
The chief "was not there.’ David Meekis, who was put to death, was the brother of the 
other two named. "I saw David alive. When I went to bed at night David Meekis was alive. 
I don't think [he was dangerous]. He was speaking. He was talking, but we could not 
understand him."' As to time "it was four or five years ago. " The band was located "A 
little on this side of Windy Lake. Between Red Deer Lake and Sandy Lake." 
Comments. The symptomatology of the victim was described as follows: "He was very 
sick. . . . he was sitting up and making a big noise while he was breathing. . . . he was 
delirious. . . . he was talking but we could not understand him." David Meekis waskilled, 


presumably by strangulation, and his body was then burned. 
e is described suggests that this is an example of incipient 


‘The context in which this cas 
deviant behavior, diagnosed by the people as windigo psychosis, with preventive execution 


: 24. Annual Archaeological Report 1907, 1908, pp. 91-201. 


ossible disposition. The potency of the windigo » 


l : ‘ elief ig. 
agreed on as roe as ptoms as described might be indicative of any numbe, one 
mented here. The 5% ding organic illness, But the force of native belief Pa 


is 
cal processes, Suc 


ly one form of treatment 
i i ossible and, consequently, on A 
a SE aoe with the victim's own brothers being parties to the 
es adds considerably to our clinical understanding in delineatin 


context in which it occurred. 


hy 
1S appro 
execution | 


g the Cultura) 
Wa-sak-apee -quay 


i have been presented from the offj i 

In a number of preceding cases, data | Cialires f 
aeae dler trial, ' The trial was principally concerned with the killing of Was al ef 
quay. The hearings took place in the council chamber of the Hudson's Bay Co Pee, 


: mpan: F 
Norway House, district of Keewatin, Northwest Territories, on October 7, 1907, es F 
sented below is the report of Commissioner A. Bowen Perry, before whom the he Se 


took place, and a summary of the testimony. 7° aring 

Commissioner Perry wrote: ''I have the honor to transmit, herewith, for 
tion of the Governor General, the evidence taken in the case of the King vs Jo 
dler, a copy of the charge preferred against him, anda copy of the warrant o 

"Joseph Fiddler was tried before me, with the intervention of a jury of six 
charge that he did, on or about the 1st, September, 1906, at or near Sandy L, 
N. W. T., kill and murder one, Mrs. Thomas Fiddler, an Indian woman, 

"During the course of the trial, it transpired that Joseph Fiddler was known a 
Indians as "Pesequan" and, on the motion of Mr. McKerchar, who appeared for 
torney General, the charge was amended accordingly. 


€ informa. | 
b 
"The facts of this case, as established by the witnesses, are very clear. The murder 
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f execution, 
men, ona 
ake, in the 


Mong the 
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was committed at Sandy Lake in 1906, in the former District of Keewatin, nowa part of 
the Northwest Territories. 

"The date of the murder was not clearly established because these Indians are ignorant 
of the division of the year into months and days, but it was clearly shown that it took 
place during the end of the summer. 

“The participants in the crime were Jack Fiddler and Joseph Fiddler, assisted by two 

“young men, Norman Rae, sometimes known as Owl Rae, and John Rae his brother. 

Jack Fiddler was arrested the same time as J oseph Fiddler and held in custody at Nor- 
_ Way House, awaiting trial. On the 30th, September, Jack Fiddler committed suicide, f 
otherwise he would have been charged with Joseph Fiddler. Norman Rae was one of the 
principal witnesses. Neither he nor John Rae were charged. 
“The victim, Mrs. Thomas Fiddler was brought to the camp of the Sucker Tribe, to } 

hich the accused belong. When she arrived there she was very ill and delirious, Te- 

ring at times to be put under restraint. She was at the camp about thirty hours be- 

€ she was put to death. During that time she had grown weaker. She was carried a 
distance from the wigwam, near to a camp fire, and was strangled there by Jack 

[ eph Fiddler, both actively taking part. Norman Rae and John Rae confined her 
while she was being strangled. The body was buried next morning by Norman 


orisoner was undefended by Counsel, but Mr. McKerchar who acted for the 
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Y Were to 


prison On the strin 
her hank He the chief, sacs Strangle her 

on the other, Ane but We held be John Ra, 
a * Alter she er firm, 
itl pretty well cleared except for a little eines a8Y from the wig ey 12k her 


ataith sjace 
was e from the wigwam clearly on account of theca on the ground 
se Willows, When the 


Te he husband, Thomas Fiddler, was in the wj es 
* pried. I never Bay anyone else put to death rt ae He rem 
oman was in the same condition when ahe © 8ame way, but 


,, Her! 


cen emcee 


« This 
but they could 
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The W 
: sie be very strong. They were just ready ¢ 
e hold her hands. They were just going to pe the g 
for the strangling. I knew what they were 0 
The campfire was alongside the woman at re 
m the wigwam. After the woman was dead | 
she prisoner and the chief were there when I left, B 

This was the end of the testimony of Norman Rae, Armia the wigwam afterwards, 
testified as follows: My name is Angus Rae, Indian name Wane then took the stand and 
sucker band. I live at Little Trout Lake, right south from Sand ates I belong to the 
oner. He belongs to the Sucker band. I know Thomas Fiddler an ‘a reaper 
about the middle of the summer before this. This was at Sandy tee be I last saw her 
sucker tribe. When I saw her she was outside rolling round on the grou eee ee 
this woman was there and the mother-in-law and some other women ora eer 
and the mother-in-law were holding her down because she was rolling around seer 
else but those two. I do not know the cause of her rolling around. 1 do not know what t is 
called. I left the wigwam. She was sick. She was not talking. Sometimes she made a 
noise. I only heard her making that noise when I passed her. It was a little before sun- 
down when I passed her lying on the ground. 

This woman was in the camp when I left in the morning to go to the post and while Iwas 
away. When I went out after supper Jack Fiddler was holding her down. The mother and 
the mother-in-law were there. There were some others, but not near her. The prisoner 
was a little to one side. I saw the prisoner in the wigwam when I came back from the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's post. He was there during the night. They were making a kind of 
shelter for the sick woman during the night, for the night. I went to sleep in the wigwam 
during that night. I heard the husband say that the woman would not live. Nobody else 
said it. I was out there a good while before going into the wigwam. The aes was mee 
on the ground, rolling. Nothing was done with her. No one was Rees a es eas nce 
ing a noise, moaning. The next morning, when I was going to work | saw 

; dy was holding her down, but one was 

past. She was rolling and holding her arms up. Nobody ners of the band were sitting 
beside her. 1) Wa ead Tiddlen sya acne Seiad never been quiet yet. 
around. The people that were there to taken away from the wigwam 
After supper that same day when it was ge rire Well T heard somebody in 
towards the south. I did not see her taken away ; Cece e ime. The 
the wigwam saying that the woman would not De aes ae 
distance from the camp to the wigwam was about 


chamber, maybe a little further. You could ane He oes 
were some bush and willows. I found my way f 
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e I saw the campfire burning. 
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around the circle he tied the poles overhe i 
uprights with strips i ad with babiche 1i , 
oe ie ae ee ee to make the ieaneee seen ae circular hoops to 
Slowly, hesitatingly, with fear-filled eyes the vi 2 a eae ee 
encircling Bena their coppery bodies thin and Dees gathered in the shadow of the 
would be transformed into a cannibal Weetigo and 4 ed since the fear that Sapwaste 
them from the hunting trail. . . evour all those about her had kept 
Attired in all the barbaric panoply of his priest pi 
ows of the forest, and Niska, his assistant, nection Eee emerged from the shad- | 
hide ee ee him into his forest tabernacle. Sook ee aaa and feet with raw- ’ 
quaver ine ae the alin) (the voice or tie medicinelenineeine een eee | 
ing rhytht e robbing tomtom without. Louder and loude eeping time to the pulsat- 
louder still the throbbing accompaniment until the surroundin no See the singing, and 
eerie sounds and noises, Suddenly the bee-hive-like can aninetone S seemed filled with } 
about as though galvanized with life. From overhead came a a a eee a uieulhy . 
Then, as the tomtom reached a vibrating crescendo, all sound a 6 ees 
pe-ce-auem could be heard in converse with his moar ioNS ippnabe cura eo 
FR ce ions. eee le rushing sound, and again the lodge swayed | 
squeaky sounds of an animal voice. uch ee tie a ea ee 
some unknown tongue until the spirit voice died away and Pe-ce-quan oa eae in 
tion and freed of his bonds, staggered out into the open. A silence 2 na . an perspira- 
over the aboriginal audience as the medicine man made known the aa a eee fear fell 
Sapwaste had become a Weetigo—a cannibal. She was possessed of evil Bates eee 


die. 

Comments. This case is the most fully documented one in the entire series. Unfortu- 
nately, however, most of the information concerns the trial of Pecequan or Joseph Fid- 
dler who was Wa-sak-apee-quay's father-in-law. Sufficient data can be extracted from 
the various accounts of the case to permit some analysis. The extensive material about 
the capture and trial of Pecequan is important in establishing the nature of the cultural be- 
liefs and traditions. 

The richness and variety of the sources poses a problem in that several contradictory 


statements occur. Fortunately, the original trial testimony represents an official account 
f these discrepancies has to do with the date of 


which is most reliable. One illustration 0 

the case. Mrs. Stephenson mistakenly places it in 1901, but this is clearly an error since 
the testimony establishes the date of Wa-sak-apee-quay’s illness and execution as about 
September, 1906. This same account by Mrs. Stephenson errs further in stating that two 
men were tried for the execution and that one was eventually freed. Actually, only one 
in prison. 


man stood trial and he eventually died He died two years after the trial, not 
the somewhat fictionalized account of P. H. Godsell. Also, 


three years later as given in 
Pecequan who committed suicide and Jack Fiddler or Misin- 


in Godsell's account, it was 

ainninew who was tried. Actually, it was the other way round. 
Disregarding the numerous errors, a reasonably clear picture emerges of a middle- 
hich were considered proof that she was 


aged woman who developed certain symptoms w 
as accordingly executed. 


becoming a windigo and she w: 

The symptoms described in the various published source 
fear, unintelligible speech, restlessness, unusual hand movements, TO 
moaning and a mood swing from her usual happy self. She also is repor 


s include delirium, continuous 
ling of the head, 
ted to have acqui- 
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as no 10n 


Jaren 


4 al spirit which takes posses. 
hovhte in the Tob Of He Ae Ee auld Sanat where the frequency of his 
ae tthe individual and dominates his thoughts to the ; oan to hia OxeCuBeh 
od eiaarbance leads to fear on the part of Coe mot necessarily sequential, tt Eien 
, , . -esei and obsession is stil 4 ‘Qe 
The combination of depression anc ie of thia cade. The intexplay between ) 
i serikine characteristic 0 
astence is a particularly striking charac Of ety, Regardless of which aya 
oa os enneth is not at all uncommon in our eet: aana YMptom 
predominates, aggressive destructive tendencies are Us 5 
Pepper”? 
‘eS sd ar ipe ¢ F 
A Cree Indian of the name of Pepper, who had long resided pehpriemncinssi 
Tretet aie . . at . ear ¢ 7 7 ; © P 
hunter ear to the Fort in November, 1832, after @ ane which had befaller i 
hun ee aie ipe. gave a plausible account of severe calam t SR ; a ‘ allen him 
sia 42 Sai Sete After describing the horrors of starvation in the desolate forest, 
in the preceding winter. ¢ € i ; it off, he sald that, worn out, at length, by hunger ang 
is ineffectual efforts to ware ; . o lethargy da Pe es ery 
eee te the mother of his children, sunk into a lethargy and ee his daughter 
cold, his x i two sons, just springing Into manhood, who promise to be the support 
ie ce, Sh Th y ul so perished; lastly, their younger children, though tended by 
i age. —alas! They aisc s ; last ger 
een solicitude and fed for a time on the parings of their leather garments, 
f "What could I do?” exclaimed 


him with unwearied : a 
sunk under their sufferings, and slept with their brethren. t 
that almost startled the hearers, — could I look up to the 


vith a frenzied look 
Bee al contd I remain to behold my strength laid prostrate? No! ae Ong child 
was yet spared—I fled for succor. But, oh! the woods were silent—how si ent!—Tam here.” 
The boy alluded to was about eleven years of age, and at the close, as during the re- 
ear which he was seated, seeming 


cital, kept his eyes vacantly fixed on the blazing fire n ; ' 1S 
’ the narration was ended, and still listening, as if waiting for some dread- 


unconscious that - a : ; 
ful story not yet told. His father spoke, and he started; then, having given him a live 
ember to light his half-emptied pipe, he relapsed into his steadfast gaze of vacancy. 

Not a word, not a gesture, had escaped the attentive ears and sparkling eyes of some 
men of his tribe who arrived just as he began to speak. Never was man more patiently 
listened to; his grief, or the long pauses which counterfeited it, were not once interrup- 
ted, except by his own wailings: but when he had concluded, a kind of hollow muttering 
arose from the grouped Indians; and the spokesman of their number began a speech, at 
first in a subdued tone, and then, gradually elevating his voice with the energy of one 
strongly excited, he finished by denouncing him as a murderer and a cannibal. The ac- 
cused hesitated a few seconds, mechanically whiffing at his exhausted pipe-and then, with 
the most stoical indifference, calmly denied the charge. 

But, from that instant, his spirits fell; and the anxious and painful expression of his 
countenance, whenever his son was absent for a moment, betrayed the consciousness of 
guilt. He could no longer look his fellow man in the face. 

Those who had roused this inward storm kept aloof, as from a poisonous reptile; and, hav- 


ing obtained the trifling articles which they wanted from the store, returned to their hunting. 


¢ 


40, George Back, 1836, pp. 175-78, The fort referred to in the account is Fort Reli- 
ance, Latitude 62°N, Longitude 109° W. This location places this case outside the geo- 
; hae a delineated for this study, As has been previously explained, Plains Cree 
© tral Al nee included since they represent a westward extension of the people in the Cen- 
gonkian area. The effort to be comprehensive is afurther basis for their inclusion. 
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E heir fellow 
-th such monsters and that tl s 
rd to believe that one can meet on ahr the cannibals or Windigos. In 1884, 


v6 
Fee -ime. However, as these 


ilty of this cr 
oman See captured in turn and hanged at Winnipeg. 


It is ha 
permit them to live. The Cre 
they beat to death with an axe an old W 
Indians live under British law, these ju ges W : itish, 
There are no mitigating circumstances with our neighbors eget conceive Gf Catan 

As for the Denes, they are so benevolent and so timorous, © a cot a ae sm 
with such horror, that they are content to flee from heir oa {ling of HORN tlGod at 
out killing them. They do not accept the law of retaliation. e sp 
frightens them. tn ae Sere 

i ri : thile goi hop some firewood in the ; r my 

Thus, in November, 1878, while going to choy by himself a sled with a heavy, 


dinner, I met a young Slave Indian of 20, who was hauling 


gu cancer my son," I said to him. "The English chief at Fort 


"You have had a successful hunt, 

rovi yi ased to see you, "' ; ; 
Bee rire: believe he will not be so pleased, Father," he replied. "This is 
neither fresh nor smoked meat which I carry. It is my old dying father who I have brought 
to you in order that he may receive the last sacraments. I ee only going to ask the white 
chief to give him a hut where I can lie him down in warmth. ; 

I congratulated the good youth on his filial devotion and his faith. 


"And who is your father?" I asked. 
"Klo-be'-tpa, the Father of Grass, otherwise known as the Old Man-Eater. "' 


"A transgressor still wishing to soar to Paradise, "' I said to myself softly. Then I 
added aloud, "Let us go, my son, and God will reward you for your filial devotion!" 

Mr. Read, the clerk of the new fort which the Company had constructed beside the Pro- 
vidence mission, designated an empty hut for the cannibal, who requested a priest at his 
side. I was asked to take responsibility for the man and I went to visit him. The foolish 
man wanted medication to restore his health. But he was dying of old age. For this mal- 
ady, there was no remedy. I informed him of this discreetly and I prepared him for what 
was to come. 

Klo-be'-tpa conducted himself with Christian resignation. He put in order the affairs of 
his conscience and received the last sacraments with piety and solemnity. 

While this was going on, I had to leave for eight days in order to help other sick per- 
sons at Lake Vison. Returning to the Windigo, I found him at the point of a gentle death 
without suffering. His powers were dying out peacefully, one after the other with neither 
shock nor discord. Truly, the death of a patriarch! 

He hardly knew me; however, on seeing me, he raised himself to a sitting position, in 
the grief of delirium, and said to me in a faltering voice, weakening by the pangs of death: 

“Ah, my grandson, these bad White men do not want me to recover. I would soon be 
filled with new strength if I had a little human flesh to put in my mouth. But the misers 
don't want to give it to me." 

Such 3 the domination which the force of habit exercised on his imagination. 
Klo-be'-tpa died on November 26, pleading in a feeble voice that he be given to eat. . . 
some human flesh! 
Peto, Dr. Honigmann hae cited the tae onan eee es eases the missionary, Emile 
sible explanation for the u f th ae ea ere nugeesting that quel: 
Se of the Cree term, windigo, by the Slave Indians was their 


42, John J. Honigmann, 1946, p, 41, 
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with a party of Chipewyan Indians, who had ; 
Just arrived with 


ysing 
ae junting grounds. - : a 
Se pidmmaian. - - T° ated the particulars of the story, the substance of 
ce of which I now 


the middle of winter, Wisagun, a Cr ; 
ofthe county, 25 kame vas scarce nthe plac 
i ily consisted of a Ww e, a son of eight or ni 
a a des several of his relations; in all, ten Neue cee ane be two or three chil- 
rived at their new encamping ground, after having Satfevent lumself. In a few days 
| py the Wey from starvation. They were all much exhausted and w Pee ea 
by heard that buffaloes were in the vicinity, that their sufferings 7 ae but hoped, hay- 
Here they remained several days without finding any game, and ae soon be relieved, 
5 necessity of devouring their moccasins and leather coats, which . oo oe 
able bY peing singed over the fire. Soon this wretched resource was mae Para ae 
were reduced to the greatest extremity, when a band of buffaloes were Bees hs they 
inthe prairie, on the edge of which they were encamped, All were instantly oi th Sad 
yive. Guns were loaded, snow-shoes put on, and in ten minutes, the males of ae 
party set off after the herd, leaving Wisagun's wife and children with another cer te 
tent. It was not long, however, before the famished party began to grow tired pie : e 
the weakest dropped behind; while Wisagun, with his son Natappe, gave up the chase a d 
returned to the encampment. They soon arrived at it, and Wisagun peeping in ceyeer 
the chinks of the tent, to see what the women were doing, saw his wite engaged in cuttin 
up one of her own children, preparatory to cooking it. In a transport of passion, the : 
Indian rushed forward and stabbed her, and also the other woman; and then fearing the 
wrath of the other Indians, he fled to the woods. It may be conceived what were the feel- 
ings of the remainder of the party, when they returned, and found their relatives mur- 
| dered. They were so much exhausted, however, by previous suffering, that they could 
only sit down and gaze on the mutilated bodies in despair. During the night, Wisagun and 
Natappe returned stealthily to the tent; and, under cover of the darkness, murdered the 
whole party, as they lay asleep. Soon after this, the two Indians were met, by another 
party of savages, in good condition; although, from the scarcity of game, the others were 
starving. The former accounted for this, however, by saying that they had fallen in with 
a deer not long ago; but that, before this had happened, all the rest of the family had died 
of starvation. 
It was the party who had met the two Indians wandering in the plains, that now sat round 
the fire, relating the story of Mr. C. 
While they were yet speaking, the hall 
averous, the very impersonation of famine, 
himself in a corner near the fire. Mr. C. soon 
from his own lips; but he excused his horrible deed by sayin 
tions had died before he ate them. 
; ha few days after this the party of Indians took their departu 
Ped to their village in the forest; and, shortly after, Wisagun 4 
a their tribe. The news of their deeds, however, had gone 2 
received very coldly; and soon after Wisagun ECE eee 
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everybody else, unless his friends wo ame he would kill hi b 
wld first put an end t i children anq 

Ohim. This th 
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Siven by the men and yvomen of the 


i i i ; ; monto 
eae which is Perhaps; ) Cn ve ave an jurlepmivarce we in connection with 


The first court was held at Fort Saskatchewa 
itmesses were exami n, and the second 

gome of the W examined twice, but the variati at Edmonton, so that 
in their evidence, are not only interesting but edifyin ions as well as the agreem 

pliza (Kunuksoo's wife), said: Beatin ents 

ast saw Moostoos near Bald Hills. Was not qui 

Being was the matter with him. He was ina ae fa ie saw him. Do not know if 
iwas not well, I was in the shack when he first took sick. All at Bap : others were there, 
he was going to kill them all that night. People there were 1 eae ate people that 
3, wife of 1; 4, wife of 2. Don't know who else. Was too Beared that ote - ee 
was going to kill them. I am cousin of deceased. Payoo is my relation as ( oostoos) 
my cousin. He (Moostoos) was moving all the time and a lot of them Panis vere eee a 
was lying down. Holding him were Napaysoosis, Mayaskwaysis holding other leg. He Ue 
trying to bite Napaysoosis, Payoo then struck him. I saw Payoo coming into the shack 
while we were holding him down. After Payoo struck him I went out. Struck him with an 
axe. Don't know what part of the body; was not looking. Saw him swinging the arms to 
strike. I did not hear anything said. Deceased said, "You will all die tonight if you don't 
kill me first. '' Don't know of him saying anything else. Don't know if he cried out when 
struck. Don't know how long Moostoos was sick, Don't know how old Moostoos was. Did 
not belong to the same pand. Came from Sturgeon Lake. Napaysoosis used to be at Stur- 


geon Lake. Don't know where Payoo belonged. 


Entominahoo said: 

Iam not chief, but am recognized as head man. Deceased 
when came. He was a fine man, and all of a sudden westook t ts 
with him, Just about the time this happened, he said, ae ea 
wrong with me. '' He said, "If I go wrong you had better *1 


thing to my children." 
Then in the evening we saw that he was thinking som 
said that, he was moving about and I took ho 
Off like a child. In this form of sickness they $ 
t, 1903, pp 
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comm 


sed my medicine and had a little conjuring tent and had ee aAceta iit ne 
een EE 7 him we got holding him because we feared he we ‘ie ae ere s ft dia 
vat ne Bets ‘He said, "If I get up from here, I'll kill you oak ria ae i eld 
nies cots ee don't hold me down, I'll kill you all." a ae ere wate = ‘he pees 
that heard him say that before they got hold of him. 76 Hl | 1) 6 commenced to held him 
then tried to cure him with the medicine. It was nate be ae By his movements, a aaminam 
down. Nothing wrong with him in the daytime Nine chou atin Moostoute 
of him. He was going to jump up. So ees not moving very much when Payoo 

ay ve the blow as soon as he : Es : ¢ 
wee Payoo knew beforehand that Moose ee golns ee seconds Hata if 
I told him that. Some time between second and third ! ee ae na. He waa cay ee 
of the strikes. Moostoos was moving when Napays0osee : noose second, Bay aaneein n 
Chuckachuck struck him. ne Seay . ages et fe feo enn 
S rk ne was , : 

Bere OY cing held ween we thought he was going to ie all, Bega aes hie 
said fe was going to be a Wehtigoo. A man like that uses his spirit a8 ae B anything 
he can lay hold of. We are all poor and had nothing strong enough to ae ae t was at 
night erdiwe did not think of tying. When a Wehtigoo PELe up he Parr. ice 
thought it was no use trying to tie him. There were seven ig: ee ah bY 
since died. Moostoos said, "My uncle, if I get worse knock me on f not want 


rt my children." ‘ am - ; 
e ae Se at that time. Napaysis was sick and very weak. Apishchikisaynis, Mihkoos- 
tikwahnis was lying in his house sick. We thought Napaysis was going Wehtigoo. Kunuksoos 


ing aysis all that evening and night. I wanted to help to hold him, but 
fie i. aa ae was very strong. I don't know about Mihkoostikwahnis being 
holding him. Napaysoosee, Chuckachuck, and Kunuksoos were the only three men strong 
enough to be of any use to hold him. Napaysis was sitting, lying near the door, I was sit- 
ting between the body and the door, the body lay parallel to the front of the hearth. I was 
in my conjuring tent, and when Moostoos began to try to get up I came out and went close 
to him. Moostoos and Napaysis were being treated. I do not know whether Payoo came in, 
A Wehtigoo is a man that goes crazy and kills and eats people. I saw a young girl Wehtigoo 
not long ago. She got better. Iam told. The practice has been to kill Wehtigoos, but it is 
not every one that can kill a Wehtigoo. It took the strongest medicine men to kill a Wehti- 
goo. 
Entominahoo's wife Marie, said: 
1am Entominahoo's wife. I saw Moostoos when he was killed. I was in the shack when 
he was killed. I thought Moostoos was a Wehtigoo. I was frightened. Thought the evil 
spirit got into him. He was a good man before that. Never saw a Wehtigoo before. It is 
only my own husband that knows anything about Wehtigoos, A Wehtigoo kills by bodily 
means. Can't say if anyone could be tied up. Next morning some one came to another 
house and told us that he was getting up. We sat up because we were frightened, because 
we were afraid he would come alive again. I did not pour hot tea but I saw it brought in 
for that purpose. I heard some one say bring hot water and they brought tea. They drank 
the tea, I did not see the sticks on the ground, but I saw it sticking in the body. Napays00- 
See might have spilt the tea, I did not help Napaysoosee to tie the legs. I saw Napaysooset 
ee peas. I did not see anyone drive a file into the body. I don't know why the head 
ut off. 


He was covered with blankets when the blows were struck, not the head, only a part of 
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no information was given as to the identity of the pe na’ was eaten and in seven 
cannibalism had actually occurred, person eaten, although it was 


ng that the person eaten is most fre 
js in keeping with the information which has Ha cit eNORaEtE of the immediate family 
Northeastern Indians. Since the prevailing pattern was one of ete the culture of the 
sng, grOUPS, it is quite in order to expect that the person eaten will b isolated family hunt- 
family, simply a the oe of ee tare € a member of the 
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the windigo was killed to prevent cannibalism, proving the force of ae apes instances, 
the culture of the community. It is probable that cannibalism would have eee ae ae 
some of these instances had not death intervened. On the other hand, these weet oa 
cases constitute 4 fairly high proportion of the total number of cases reported pe 
psychosis. The fact that they were so regarded in the absence of actual cannibalism x 
demonstrates the wide application of this categorization. It also affords potent evidence 
of the strength of the windigo belief, irrespective of an actual cannibal act. Even though 
no one was eaten in these twenty-six cases, this did not deter the Indians from classify- 
ing these individuals aS Cases of windigo psychosis. Authentic cannibalism may thus lose 
its place as a determining diagnostic criterion but it nevertheless remains very much in 
the foreground. The threat of cannibalism or the fear of cannibalism whether verbalized 
or not was always present in the belief system and was in itself sufficient to warrant a 
diagnosis of windigo psychosis by the Indians. This is a clear-cut illustration of how per- 
ception is influenced by the belief system. It does not appear to matter whether the can- 


nibalism is actual, intended or feared. Any one of these is enough to serve as a major 


element in windigo psychosis. : 
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element in the windigo belief is tha i : 
rial, It appears clear from the nes Be ene pee 
sis is one in whom the windigo spirit has sen Pee 
taken possession of the body, as is made naieet ae ee 
ice. This is further shown in the curative efforts which consisted largely - ee e 
techniques designed to dislodge the windigo spirit. Finally, the fact that this is a ve 
stance of a genuine pelief in spirit possession is shown by the practice of cremating the 
podies of people thought to be cases of windigo psychosis. In eighteen of the thirty-three 
cases where the windigo was killed, the method of disposal of the corpse is reported. In 
fourteen of these eighteen cases, cremation took place; burial was carried out in the re- 
maining four cases. Cremation occurred so frequently because of the belief that burning 
the body was essential in order to destroy the windigo spirit, a spirit which was believed 


to be in literal possession of the victim's body. 
There is a twofold importance to establishing sp 

windigo concept. In the first place, behavior which might be otherwise difficult to compre- 

hend is rendered quite intelligible. In this respect, windigo is comparable to demoniacal 

possession, One can at least begin to understand both these aberrations in their cultural 


contexts when spirit possession is recognized as a fundamental element. In the second 
on is extremely rare among the native populations of the 


place, belief in spirit possessi ‘ 
New World, While the practice of spirit impersonation is fairly common, this is ay = : 
distinct from the belief that a spirit really occupies the pody and determines its behavior. 
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APPENDIX 


Geographical List of Windigo Place Names’ 
Manitoba 5A 

Windigo Lake (south of Weaver Lake) nes 
Quebec 

Windigo (post office; Laviolette County, Rheaume 

township) 45° 49! 
Windigo River (flows south into St. Maurice River) 45° 49! 
West Windigo River (flows southeast into Windigo River) ABr be 

Ontario 
Windigo Point (Kenora District, Eagle Lake) 49° 44! 
Windigo Islands (Kenora District, Lake of the Woods) 49° 22" 
Windigo Lake (Hudson's Bay Company Trading Post; 

Patricia District, on an island in Windigo Lake) aye? B35): 
Windigo Lake (Patricia District) 52° 34! 
Upper Windigo Lake (Patricia District) 52° 30! 
Windigo River (Patricia District, juncture with 

Severn River) 53° 22" 
Windigo Lake (Thunder Bay District) 48° 44" 
Windigo Islands (Thunder Bay District, Lake Nipigon) aya? ala} 
Windigo Bay (Thunder Bay District, Lake Nipigon) DO mor 

Wendigo Lake (Parry Sound District) 45° 53" 
Wendigo Lake (Renfrew County) 46° 
Wendigo Lake (Temiskaming District) 47° 45' 
Wendigo Lake (Nipissing District) 46° 30! 
Wendigo Lake (Wizard Lake; also known as Windigo- 

quinzing Lake; Sudbury District) 47° 30' 
Wendigo Road (Temiskaming District) 47° 52! 
Wendigoes Lake (Nipissing District) 45° 45! 
Windigo Island (Thunder Bay District, Lake Superior) 48° 
Windigo (post office and railroad station, now known as 

Quetico; east of Rainy River and Thunder Bay District Peake 


boundaries) 


1. This list was compiled with the kind assistanc 
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Longitude 
96° 45' 


73° 20! 
73° 18' 
13” 22" 


93° 04" 
94° 51’ 


91° 32' 
91° 32! 
Shit aha)! 


91° 48' 
90° 54' 
88° 42" 
88° 37' 
HGP st 
78° 15" 
79° 30" 
79° 


81° 45' 
79° 45! 
78° 15 
89° 


90° 45' 


e of W.B. Barnard, Ontario Depart- 
adian Board of Geographical Names. 


